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Institutional governance in Canada is legislatively 
apportioned to the individual provinces. Each of the provincial 
legislatures has established government departments to direct the 
operation of post secondary education. Boards of Trcstees, a 
well-established tradition in the United States, do not exist 
uniformly for all- types of post secondary institutions in Canad^. s 
Brief overviews are given of the governjance structures An British ' 
Columbia, Alberta, and Quebec. Anne Stevenson, chairperson of Cariboo 
College Council in Kamloops, addressies selected governance issues 
from the vantage point of a lay bbard meimber- .Stevenson reviews . 
school district representation; who is allowed to vote; principal, 
faculty, and student participation f budget and educational 
priorities; and labor relations. G^i;y Dohla, President of the Hount 
Boyal College students Association in Calgary, discusses his view of 
institutional representation in c<^^llege governance, with an emphasis 
on the positive input -provided by faculty, and students. A president's 
perspective on -community college^ gdternance is presented, by George'^ 
Wootton of Douglas College in New si^stminstfir . He attempts to point ^ 
out both the positive and negative expects of faculty and ftudfnt 
involvement in governance. (Author/AH) 
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, WOULD BOARD STRUCTURES^ ItlPROVE COLLEGE GOVERNANCE? 
A FORUM TO EXAiMINE CANADIAN EXPERIENCE* 

* ^ • * Abram C*. Konrad . * ' ' 

, ^ University of Alberta 

• The major purpose of this presentation is to draw upon Canadian 
experience to focus upon the structural context of governing boards ir/ • 
postsectfndary non-university education.' Although'iwe shall not describe 
' in detail any one of the provincial systems, we will attempt to identify 
the common as well as some of the unique features of thfeSe systems. My 
.comments will' establish ^the background against which specif ic. issues- 
•can be explored. Each of the forum members, in turn, will provide the 
views of a lay board memKer, a student board member and a college • 
president.' Hopefully, eac^h of you will provitle an even greater sense 
of reality to- our session by drawing specifically upon your own experiences 
rfnd sharing, these with us in the Interaction session. . 

Legislative authority . In any discussion of educational Struc1:ures 
in Canada, explicit reference must be made to Section 93 of the British 
North America Act which gives complete control of education to the .provinces. 
Although fcde-ral involvement in postsecondary edi^cation is substantial, 
especially la technical/vocational and radnpower, programs, legal respOns'i- 

• ility for education reside^, in provincial legislatures. There are no 
federal agencies specifically designed to effect decision-making in the 

* # 

•.•community colleges; proyincial legislatures are solely responsible for 



* A Presentation prepared for the 1975 AACJC aixnunl convention, Seattle, • 
Abril 15 1975. Pormij3ion_to c fu^ptc or* reprint rcstr tcjicd. 



meeting the educational ^fteeds of society. 

• ♦ / * ' ' 

Provincial * legislative bodies may be regarded as the most com- 

prehensive structures for d^isio'tt-making in post secondary education. 

Public policiei regarding societal goals, provincial and institutional 

structures, and fiscal priorities develop from the debate withiu the 

political forums in each province* 'And these forums are subject to 

all of the pressures and influences that are common to politic^rl struc- 

tares. • ' ' ^ 

'\ . ^ * . 

Departmental structures , fiich of the provihcial legislatures ^ 
has established govemr^ient departments to direct the operation of post- 
^secondary education. Legislative members are eledted; deparXiental 
officers are appointed. In each provi^ice, civil servant^ in a government 
departtaent carry the responsibility for the overa*ll planning, develop- 
ment, and management of college^pof ation^. The:^ specify standards of 
'performance and provide coordination among the various institutions 
within a system. Compared .with college and' university orpe^eatipns in 
the United States, it would appear tliat college operations are more 
centralized in Canada, . , ^ 

Institutional bo ards. The tradition' of boards of trustees is 
^ % — — , « 

well-established. in North Ametica. .Interestingly, however, governing 
boards do not exist uniformly for all types of postsecondary institutions 

in tanada. Only universities have boards of trustees in each of the 

* *'* • 

provinces; technical institutes, generally, are operate* directly by 

provincial departments of, government in each province. A variety of 

arrangements obtain for the community colleges, and I will review three 
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©f these brlerfly, 

^ The college board \coimqil) of each public college in British 

Columbia is cbnstituted by a etMl^bination pf j^pointive and elective 
prir4edures. Government appointees constitute a minority on a board; 
the majority of members on a governing board are trustees who represent. 

local school districts cooperatijig in the operation of the college, 

if ' ' 

The trustees serve on school boards through non-partisan elections 

and ore member from each cooperating school district is selected to 

represent that district on the college board. The term of offiee, 

for all board members in British Columbia is one yearo, although reap- 

pointmenta may occur. The college principal and bursar attend meetings , 

of the board, but they do not hold membership on the board. No 

institutional representatives serve as members of the col lege- boards in 

British Columbia. 

' Each of the public colleges operates under the direction of 
a board of governors in Alberta. The board .consists of five lay members 
appointed by government, the college preslo-it, a faculty elected by 
the faculty and a student selected by the stu^ints. Lay members serve ; 
three-year terms and are subject to reappointment-i instltu/ional members 
serve one-year terms which also may b£ renewed. No role distinctions 
arc made between lay and Institutional members. 

♦ College boards in Quebec also are composed of appointed and 

elected membe.s, as well as of external and internal members. Nineteen 



persons serve on 



the CECEP board: fiva lay members* appointed by govern- 



ment, four parents of students elected by the parents, four fdculty 
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elected by. the faculty." two fe.tdcnts selected by the students, two ^ ^ 

additional persons selected by tfte institution, the academic dean and j 

the president. In summary, nine extai?nal members and .ten Internal 

members constitute a college board in Quebec. 

( •' ' * * I' 

. Against this very sV.etchy background, we will now invite three.. 

, ♦ • ^ 

iparticipants'injcanad^an college feoards. to identify selected governance 
issues. . Anne. Stevenson, chairperson of Cariboo College Council in 
Kamloops, will aiJdress the question £tm the vantage pqint of a lay 
bokrd member; Gary Dohla, .Prtsident 6f>ie-Hount Royal College Students . 
*Associa.tioa^in Calagary, wiU provide an 'institutional answer; and, 
finally, we Li 11 gey the presidential perspectives from George Woot.eon 
of'Dquglas College in Sew Westminster . Following the thrae presentations, 
we will welcome your participat'ion in an interaction on the forum question. 
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HURDLES^ TO OVERCOME 

. ^Anne Steveflson . , ^ 

Cariboo College 

Co^nity colleges l\ave set^'.new and exciting directions Iti 
education .in.British Columbia. The Department of Education recently 
received the report/ of a Task Force.whlch was established to assess 
the needs and aspirations of the people in Brit^ish ColdinbJ.a in develo,p- 
ing all facet/ of community colleges. Many recommendations have already 
been implemented; otljers are being assessed by the Department of 
.5ducati^. A democracy demands; more of Wg people than any other form 
of government. Nevertheless, On the way to i)erfection there are hurdles 



to overcome. 



Schqol District Representat'^on 

* .' * 

A problem, and sometimes a highly emotional one, facing college 

boards In British Columbia is the place'of school trustees, on coirege 

boards. (In B.C., college boards are called councils and board members 

are referred to as counsellors.) There are board members who feel 

strongly that school trustees must be part of the college board because 

of school board budget control, and^school trustees are able to give 

the grass roots, input. Without the school trustee, the college board 

would become remote from school* districts, especially in rural areas. 

Then therp are those school trustees oq college boards who are already 

deeply involved with school boal:d| commitments. To take pn another area 

involving as much coramltraent aslthat of a school trustee is impossible 



* 

for manyAor taken reluctantly by others. To which body does the school 
trustee owe his/her allegiance? School trustees think it should be 
to the'sch</ol board. College boards think the college should occupy 



it becomesf in<|reasingly difficult to eo-opt 



enough time aod- attention to perfo^fm a dedicated service. As colleges 
grow in number and si?:e 



school trustees to sft on college boards. The result is, this area 
of service is frequently per fora^ unwillingly. Trustees hoping -the 

stint will tiot last long. ^Interior colleges serve large geographic 

• f , • • • 

areas which means the^'schopl .trusti^e members of college boards must 

add more time away from business, home and family, because college bbard 

meetings frequently mean an ovfernight stay. The solution to school 

board representation B^y bf : 

1) Continue Bs at present for those school trustees who feel trustee 
involveipent is. important 1:o the direction colleges will tgke. 

2) Permit school boards to choose a knowledgable, intereste^Sl£ES<^ 
who . is not a trustee, but has the confidence of - the school board 
to represent the grafes ro*ts of; the school distticts. 

4 

3) Election at large within the school dis*^rict! 

♦ . ■ • 

Who Votes? 



Another controversial issue that B.C. college boardf? face is 

^ ' / - 

t|ie acceptarce cr the rejection of the Task Force's recommendation that 
boards should 'j>c w^re representative of not only the v^ole college 
region, but also ot the college corrununity^itsel€, th/it is administration 
students 'and faculty. 



Principal , Certain board members question the rights. of the 

principal to vote — the principal who is carefully chosen by the 

board to reflect the philosophy of the board, and who is the chief 

executive officer. The \)ld ^cry of "who runs the college, the board 

*' ' * ^ 

or -the principal?" is an' argument frequently used against the principal' 

voting ppwers- If a vita; issue has a split vote arid the vote -of the . 

principal decides the issue, those members opposed to'tfee principal'^ 

voting rights are le^ajvinced that too much power Is wielded by him. 

This argument Is refut^ by stating that any crucial question that is 

decided by on^ote should go back f6r re-examlnation. The solution 

may b6 to give' the pxi^icipal the choice of exercising the right t<i 

vote, or not, tut he'/she should not be incriminated if the choic^ is to 

foiego the privilege of voting. Hfe/she may, not wish to^ Injur e^f)ub 11c 

relations by negating a proposal on which facility and/or students 

have spent much time iind energy. Chances pre that anything of great 

moment would. requiTtr-sr substantial majority — declarcM by pollCy ~ or 

would have been .thoroughly injestigated Ipyg"" befora' it appeared 

the board agenda . • . 

t • ^ 

Faculty , -Instead ot sitting at the board table giving vocal 
input, to which the board actively, or inactivelx, listens^ tjie ^ 
faculty rep'resentative with voting powers must take responsibility r 
for his/her actions. Because of the direction given by the faculty 
their, representative must ref^^ect the concerns of the faculty, jl^e* 
contribution giVen by the voting faculty member opens another/dimension 
to both college board and Faculty Association. In dlscuss^jis of the 



budget the faculty representative is involved in establishing priorities 

concerning facilities and programmes for* the whold college region. 

♦ ^ ^ 

In this decision-making experience the faculty representative's own dis- 

cipline is -of little consequence.* He/she iwi^t controlled first by 

the philosophy of the college and, second, by the needs of all faculties 

(including Xontinuiug Educ ->n) of the whole college region. Added ^ 

to thi^" resporisibility the faculty member must justi^ h^s/her stand 

to the Facul.ty Association. The faculty member thus becomes a miich 

more usefil member to board and a good liaison for faculty. Though 

stfme facuUy members are eager to have a vote on tiie board, thfere are 

^ome who state emphatically that they would rather attend board 

meetings as critics* .^'^hey fear that working in close harmonv on the 

board would spoil the ^versary attitude i*ich they feel is neces-f' 

sary at the bargaining table. If the. Faculty Association were givel 

the choice to vote or not to vote, wjio would win? 

Students . In spite of publicity t|y*jhe contrary, the student 
is not always given the tirst consideratioiji at the various levels of 
ti^e educational system. Colleges are uniquely equipped to recognize 
tlie value of t\ie student 's^ input in decision-making because jf the 
numbers of mature students and because of the variety of programmes 
in a comprehensive college. Though students have been asking for a 
vo^ce (vote), there is .apathy in participating in college affairs,* 
serving oin st^ent council, working on student newnpapci:. fi vote 

on the board Will give students sofie clout in the decision-making 

if' \ ' 



process which will hopdfully interest the whole^ student bptly. The 
board gatrts. additional insight into the perception of. the needs and 
aspirations of students. The students must, like faculty, establish 

the priorities of the whole college r'egion, with a limited budget. . 

' , ^ 

Students have been able to voice dpirilons afc board meetings, but this 

exper\ence',is vastly^ different frgm accepting the responsibility of 

voting for a library or a gymnasium atid. defending the vote — considering 

tl^^ priorities in the budget for the boar^ as well as for fellow-students. 

The student is. thus held accountable for this decision and the board /, 

\ 

learns the priorities of students. ' 

' In a. multi-campus coll</ge which provides a large Continuing 

Education programme in the populated and remote areas — what students 

should vote? Full-time student st And/or any student anywhere in the 

• " ^ 

college Vgion, taking any course for any length of time? Another policy 

problem for the board to ponder. 

Budget and Educational Priorities ^ . ^ 

•Rie preparation of the budget is a difficult task for both admin- 
istration the college boaxdj perhaps the most difficult aspect is 
rhe need to es.tablish priorities, guided by the ^philosophy of the board. 
•Will first or second year unv'^ity transfer' progralnraes take precedence 
Qver upgrading and remedial courses? Will the academic faculty and student 
be denied cjurses to enable tUe college to fund, properly, counselling 
and guidance as well as in3epth upgrading progr£?iiimes -- necessary ii( a - 
proclaimed open door college? Or will those dodrs be closed to enable 
the money to go to an extension of existing progtammes? 
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-ckriege pMlbsophy that has promised to meot che needs of 
the vast ColJ.ege'^cgion may force the board into expensive of f-campus 
cdur'ses that small communities, and especially the jjative people, are 
asking for. Can a board Justify the cost of a six-person .enrolment in . * 
an English class remote from caiApus, but an enthi^siastic cli^ss in a 
community which receives vtferv few of tfte benefits froirt the college 
enjoyed by students an^ the keneral public wh^ live close to the main 
campus? These are diff icult Idecisions boards must face in a recession . 

- ■ " ■ ■ \- [ ' ■ • ■ • 

ilsing the expertise on\ faculty, may the college dare plan for 
futui;e electronic packaged proirarames to be delivered to remote areas, 
to ranchers ^nd their families?\ To* miners, cowboys, teachers? The 
needs of the/se people have been i[ieglected except (or ajvery few short 
Continuing Educa^on vocationf^l c^Jurses, The cost of ' service to the 
community" under a tight . budget is a growing problem ailid the establish- 
ing of priorities is a nighptare. 



\ 



College boards musr put pressure on the' Department of Education 
through/the B.C. , Associat on of CollegRS to ask for delfinite plans for 
provincially oriented courses. The right course in the riH|^ollege to 
avoid waste of numan and finanpial resources, researching courses without 
di ection fcrom the Department that such ^ P^^^S^^™"^ would be seriously 
considered in that college. A provincial plan for provincially oriented 

courses isTequHr^'d to avoid wasteful dupMcatipiT!of time and money. 

\t \ ' , 

Wasteful duplication of services must bo a*oWcd ~ for example, universities 

.competing with colleges, particularly in th^ field of adult education, 
> - 



i1 
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The**spheres of influences tho expertise of CFotJi levels of education,^ , • 
must fce clear Ijr defined to avoid wasto/^ul duplication of services. 

The f-.h>ctions of each must also be researched sq that colleges and / 

• / ' ^ * • • ' V 

universities arc not in. competition; those areas throughout the province. 



i 



cities and' rural communities that are best sev^ved by, colleges should 



he restricted to colleges. At the s&me^ime .colleges should Wer 

^ • ■ • *■ V . ■ • ' \ 

aspire t^o become Ij-ttlc univeT&iCles i Boards^ should, never f orgefe 'that 
tliey are dedicatee! the philosophy of cojnpreh^nsive- colleges, where • 



all courses have equai status, be they academih. career or vocational. 

* ■ '• ^ / •/ ^. •. 

Labour Relations m ' * , / • \ I ' ' 

The process of bargaining must bft understood by board members.^ 
They may aifpear a^ the bargaining table, but even if capable they -should 
not act. as negotiators. Emotions must be controlled, nirmatter whSt • • 
tlJe provocation in this bargaining gati^T^Board mefifbers, "especially new 



members, must'*.e ia?de aware that Haisotwrnyst bfe. maintained sb that 
"quickly, without hll7t^fecling"s,'and iivThe Interests of student/education. 

• * * " \ \ ' ' 

the previous climdteof co-operation will preVail. The Vdve^sary re-^ 

laWonship should- be regarded as a' competition\^f wits, not a conftdn-* 

tatit.n*of principles; goodwill mufet prevail. If negotiatibns end In 

Strike action, .so be it * 



VIEWS OF STUDENTS AND FACULTY 



Gary J. boti^a 
Mount Royal College 
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A* board structure incorporating institutional ripresentatioA, ^ 
I believe, doeS; improve the governance of the college/ 

^ Student and faculty taombers of the board can provide a more 
complete institutional point -of-view than could the admini. ration 



by themselves* Also, the Students Councp or Faculty Association have/ > 
-the opportunity' of hearing from thcii- respective representative* of par- 

' ^ r ^ / 

ticular bo^t^ction, thus, the fitjidents CouWil or Faculty Association 
artt possibly more amenable to particular ac\tions than if they hear about 



these t?bm tihe admiivist ration 



yhere IB also the point that student!^ ox" facAlfy members can 
bring to the attention of- the* public members bow any action or inaction 
of the board will affect either association or a segment^of its member- 
ship. In this way' they are very much like a sdMnding boar4 of the people 
who will be affected by the adoption and implementation of a particular 
policy. The 4dmini^tr*tors report on reaction they perceive but, as 



was stated^arlier, the^^s^^eats or faculty through their representatives 
on the bd^rd can relay a more^^cific reaction to policy. ^ 

In my cai>aclty as a m"emb«r df ^rheVboard a^ "^s president of the 
Students Associatior^ L am able to gi re ji less generalized statement as 
to how policy will affect the'^tudents Association. 

am In a position of be^v/as ^war^s is possible of what 'the 
.board is doingSnd planning, plus pf Xwhat /dir ect ion thp Students 




Associaaon is. taking or could fake. I do not think a conflict of- 
interest exists orfhat the confidentiality o^ , the. board is endangered. ^ 
' Anotb^^'aspect 'of having student and faculty members on the / 
Board i>r.r^d^§rno<s is that they are mde aware, threu^b contact with ^ 
. the &iWic members df "the boar,l, what the public t>er spec tive is.' This 
is important because I belieVe public board membei^s are the furthest* 
removed from the college connnunity and what is happening in that rom- 
, munity.^ They rely primarily on reports from the administration. This, . 
^ ^ I believe, is an unfortunate situation* 

The,cor,;position of the board, I believe, should be seven public 
members, two- faculty, two students, and one non-faculty staff member 
' who is not in 'an administrative position. - 
. ; I do noe think that'the pre^Ment of the college should be a . 

voting member of the board * but ,_ rather, that he should attend a^ board 
meetings, along with other l,ey admit^istrative officer, to provide input 




' . ^ 

f / ^ 

#VrESIDIvNT'S -PERSPECTIVE ON COLLEGE GOVERNANCE 

/ • ' • • • 

y/ , George C. Wootton 

'Ji ~ Douglas College 

V 

"j The role of the president of a community college has changed 
markedly over the last twQ^decades. From a time when the president 
was the sole "voice" for the institution to the present when all groups 
directly or indirectly involved with the college' want a major and dirAcJ 
say in the running of the callege, the pre^ideiu>^s>-4y ^iegtsl^ion , - . 
been the "resptmisibl^" person.' , . ^ ~ ' ■' . 

Is this change in interest and desire for involvement good or 
bad? Obviously, no simple answer exists. However* 1 will briefly de- 
velop the case-for the positive aspect of the Invplvement of faculty 
and students on the college board. In so doing, I will al^ indicate 
the negative aspects that can result. i€ care Is not taken in clearly 
indicating the nature of the responsibility while serving on the boar^. 

First, we must be sure, that the board understands its role and 
rfes ponsib iUty. Brie fly state d, this is to establish the basic philosophy 
for the college; to approve basic operating policy; to oversee the 
expenditure of public and private funds; to ensure that ^/he needs of 
the various groups involved with the college arc met; and finally to 
interact politically with the various levels of government on behalf . 

of the coileg^i^ ' , * 

It has been generally accepted that to do the abov», the board 
should' be representative of the commuhity. .(In the past, the cQmmunity 

t 
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has referred to the external community.) Selection o£ a board mqjnber 
has been by appointment and/or election, and has been based on the' 
premise that the member should bring to the board the perspective that 
hls/h^o: back^und allows.f A new board member often tries to speak 
9n bchAf of his/her g^^p and to vote on issues based on the desires 
of his/her constituency. A co^ege board cannot be truly efffjctive 
until the members recognize that they are^expected to act and v^te on 
the basis ofwhat is best for the college. 

The same rationale holds in the case where representation on 
the board is extended to the internal community, i.e. faculty and .v 
students (or if we truly believe in rfeprcsWation of all j:he ^ntcrnal 
groups, -then to faculty, ^udents, support staff and adntlnistration). 
Here the board member. mustV If he or she is to be effective, take even ' 
greater care to act as a member of the board who has a Stu(ient, faculty 

staff pr administrative background, rather than as the spokesman for 

1 

the particular group fr op. which he/she comes. Care must be /taken to 
ensure that those mattters\which spJclfical^ relate to faculty, support- 
staff, or stuJenrTfelfare or working conditions are leit t A 'tHe^-vatiott^ 
associatian or union groups to present to the board or cd^nittee of the 



board. ■ • . . ' , 

The student, support staff, or faculty member ori'thc board- who 
attempt's to relate to the board what is happening in the college from 
his/her lii^iited perspective is doing a^disservlcc to h/oth the boalsrf 
and the group supposedly being represented, fhis is not^ a problqjOvtien 
these individuals, like other members of the board, act on the basis of 

i6 



" the information presented to the board through the various committees 
^j^frXSe-Uoard and by the various associations and union groups. In this 

/' case.. their^i..ions are ef great value to the board in attempting to 

^ ♦ . • ■ ■ ■> - - 

^ arrlvf "at a decision. ■ ^- . ' • ' 

• The if ten-raised question of "conflict of inter<?st" for faculty 
^i^a^p^ staff is not a problem If the members from/these groups act 
iri a wanner consistent with th^ expected ot 'a board-.TOfmber. That Is, 
each decision will be basedW what is the best for ^fhe' college rather 
than wfiat is bqst for the specific group. ,'Thls can/ cause the members 
^ problems ^ith some of the membW of their peer gr^up who will not , 

appreciate their posi.tion but this is the price ^hat they will have to ^ 

) ?5 • / * » . 

pay. . • - ^ 

'* The major precaution the board will have to take Is to ensure 

that the role and the authority. of the president as the official spokesman 

for the college and his rOle as the final authority for the operation i>f • 

the college are perfectly clear and strongly supported. The preside* 

does not attempt to repre^eot" W or all groups in tjie college but makes . 

>Ms recommendations to the board base d on input f romt each of the affe cted , 

groups. Neither shouldVhe faculty. Support staff, student or administrative 

members of the. c^ollbge Lard be looke^ or,^s official spokesmen for thel^ 

■groups. They must be-Jen as members of the board who have Some specific 

experiences in community college wor)C the same as other members of 

^ the board who have experience with business, industry. nUnority groiip^ or - 




^nions, etc • 

O ^ H the above guidelines arc followed, a successful board should \>e 
Q stj^then^d. rather than weakened, by the addition of student, faculty. 
^ support st.nff, and admlni^trat.'ve members. ^ , 



